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Neighborhood-Port Conflicts

Background

Many urban ports abut residential areas, and the interests of the ports
often conflict with those of its neighbors because the land uses are
incompatible. Landside access issues bring this friction to the fore
because the ports' needs for moving cargo can increase truck and
railroad traffic, noise, dust, odors, and congestion, which the neigh-
borhood resists. Efforts to reduce traffic conflicts by extending the
ports' hours of operation (to avoid peak-hour commuting traffic) can
also meet with neighborhood resistance.

Recent years have seen a renewed interest in preserving urban and
historic neighborhoods, but the value and importance of neighbor-
hoods has long been realized:

Throughout this century, the neighborhood has been a major focus of
attention among those concerned with urban affairs. This focus on
neighborhoods stems from the belief that they represent the building
blocks of the city. The health of a city is largely dependent on the
vitality of its individual neighborhoods, and the physical and social
conditions in neighborhoods to a large extent define the quality of life
for urban residents. They affect individual decisions to stay or to seek
more desirable living conditions in suburban or rural locations. Those
decisions, in turn, affect the local tax base and the overall viability of
urban areas. (Rohe and Gates 1985)

Concern about preserving neighborhoods has been accompanied
by growing involvement of neighborhood groups and residents in
local planning and in local politics (Rohe and Gates 1985). Many
cities have established formal and informal programs for working
directly with neighborhood groups and integrating their concerns
into planning and decision making. Neighborhood concerns, how-
ever, can restrict the options available to seaports, because neighbor-
hood groups often resist transportation projects that result in the
relocation of families or elevation of noise and congestion.

The Century Freeway project in Los Angeles is admittedly an ex-
treme example of the ability of neighborhoods to delay a project and
force concessions, but it is still useful as a cautionary tale of the
potential consequences of ignoring neighborhood concerns (Kagan
1990, 133-135). The 17-mi project envisioned in 1968 to link the